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a's “Se: Considering that research, on teaching has typically produced — — 


. vocal results: (Dunkin and Biddle, 1974), ‘perhaps it is ‘Presumptuote:' to. ‘ 


. . 


even approach the measurement of something called “eeaching effective toa 
_ - . ness", "Presumptuous first because the Classroom Process Scale (cps) is 
based on a set. of assumptions about teaching; and second, because the 
ces represents biases about both observing and measuring teaching 
; iS effectiveness in the classroom. in ⸗ eeneauenes the CPS is not a ‘ * 
method for actentifically dissecting the craft of teaching. Rather, at 
is sinpty an application of Cronbach's (1975) admonition to observe 
effects in context and to pinpoint nen simultaneous actions of situa- 
tional variables produce. a particular effect. The CPS is, FHGKArSER) 
a chronicle of the clasSroom process which would, as Cronbach asserts, 
- compel the observer’ to be a‘ journalist, not a dramatist. 
This presentation of the Classroom Process Seale focuses on the eg 
* following six — 1) the assumptions —— che CPS; 2) the for~ * 
mat of the CPS; 3) the coding of CPS observations; 4) the types of ai⸗- 
plays for the CPS information; 5) the prior investigations which have used 
| the CPS as an observational tool; and, 6) igo licationa iad the future use 


. of the CPS in both classroom practice and school learning research. 


| 
\ 


— 


— Assumptions Underlying the Classroon Process Scale — 
E 2 t 


There are three types of assumptions underlying the CPS. The first“ ° 


involves the nature of the elasaroon process, the er deals with the 


‘ 


. observation of the classroom process, and the third pettaina to possible 


5 | - . 
\ : . 
—* 


— 


epee TE 


uses of the 


me 


bservation information. Each assumption seems to have J 


evolved Srom ery genurat uestions about both classroom teaching and 


* — — 1. as es of, ontent and/or objectives are, taught in —— 


<a virtua! y all classrooms? 
2. What meth 

aire 

3. 


tim 


& ; 
ng successful? . — 


classroom process? —* au st. a: 


and/or skills are required —* classroom a 


w 


benefit is information derived from class-, 
to: students? 


. 


/ Agsumptions about the acura ef the Classroom Process 
The classroom —— includes the activities involved in teaching 


d learning {ntended content and/o objectives. Since teachers typi- 


cally enter classrooms with content ed instructional plans, the first 
question, "What types of content and/o objectives are taught in vir- 


tually all clessrocas?", seems an approfriate beginning: 


subject matter. Thres.types ‘of content te 


4 


t ’ w..x F 
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subgecet matter as taught at: virtually all grade levels. These three 


: procedural —E ’ ‘the obj: ectives are categorized on the basis of fh 


“hj 
categorized as informational objectives, conceptual objectives, and. 


tne *. underlying content classifications ; : — Oe 


mation is that Denver: is the capital of. eloraas. 


— * 
sequence ‘of steps, each of which must be performed in order to —— 


types ‘of content can be categorized as “‘dnformation, concepts or pro~ ** — 


—— (Anderson: 1977). In a similar manner, objectives can.be ie . * 


° 


— ir od : my 
z him ges 
The information « content: category represents: facts and gineraliza- J 


— = 


tions which canbe learned indépendently from other content. ‘These 


facts,: therefore, neither Sapund upon previously — ‘content! ‘nor 


sreatly — subsequent learning. An example of such = infor- 


r. i * 


” 


The concepts content category —— the meaning what is 


caught (Carroll; 1964). Teaching conceptual content requires present- Re cach 


ing ‘both definitions and ‘distinguishing characteristics of: the concept \ 


as well as ‘its relationship to previoctisly learned concepts. Asa result, # 
concepts form a basis for eutegoriving. — af, comenstiog infor- 
mation, and are, therefore, essential for subsequent learning. An 


— of a concept is a-graph. By definition, grapha are dtaplaye 


_ or diagrams of eer among points, eaclr of — are dis- 7 ; 


tinguishable and are —— by the same type of lines.* One type of 
graph is a bar graph. 


The procedures content category represents either a series or a. 


8 


a task or solve'a problem. There are genéral procedures such as — 
orie used to” write a cohesive paragraph. There are also specific pro- 


cédures such as the one used to solve a quadratic equation. : 


1 x 7 5 \ 


In sum, since a fundamental component of an instructional plan is 


” 


the Conkestt and: since all instructional objectives cah be defined in 
terns of ———— one aspect of the classroom — seens to, be the 


type of ‘content ‘being taught at a particular potat, ‘tn time. "Whether 


bs * 


{ students — acquire the relevant content or: achieve the intended 


3 “instructional objectives, however may be partially due to ‘the’ ‘teaching 


‘ \ | 
J methods used. A : aa = 3 J ‘ 


| ‘Teaching methods are the basis. for the teaching component in the 
elasstoon’ process. The second general question (above), "What teaching 

® methods are used?", prequpposes that one ‘or more identifiable methods 

_ are used, to aid student attainment” of. che tnaéructtdaal objectives. 

‘ Reviews of research on. ‘teaching (Dubin and Taggevia, 1968; Dunkin and 

. , Biddle, 1974) coupled with our own observations (Anderson and Scott, in 
— press) indicate that teaching methods for virtually all grade ‘levels 

| and subject areas can be classified into one of the following Presenta- 


tions: lecture, demonstration, classroom discourse, discussion, ‘seat- 
& 


work, recitation, and audio-visual recordings. Although each type of 


‘ 


teaching method can be. adi defined (as in the section of this paper 


entitled "Format ‘of the cps") and observed, the utility of Categorixing 
i 


teaching methods has not been demonstrated. 


As Dunkin and Biddle note, "While different — of lessons are , 
| i 


quite ‘different’, there is no conclusive evidence to support the dif- - 


— a ‘ ; 
_. ferential effectiveness of a single method" (p. 211). However, none of 
Ri 


the studies reviewed by Dunkin and Biddle investigated the relationship 


e — v ors 
; between what is being taught (type of content) and the manner in which 


it is being taught (teaching method). The «issue here is not one of 


7 
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* “determining a —— method or combination: of methods. ‘Rather, if three 


types of’ content ‘ are generally the baste for. the classroom process,’ which 
methods are critical for teaching ¢ a particular: type of content and/or 


objective? i ; 


‘, The extent to which a method may be Neritical” underlies the — 
general question, "When is teaching successful?’ Given that even the. 
‘best plane can be shattered in the classroom, teathiag would seem to be 

— —*— to the extent that students become, and continue to. be, 


engaged in jlearning. Thus: student behaviors fe the classroom are — 


⁊ 


tlal elenents of the classroom’ process. 


: Student tnvdivessat ta ‘learning, the final component of the class-;» 
room process, has been found to correlate with measyres of student : 
“* achievement withtn’s range ef .40 to .65 (Lahaderne, 1968; “Cobb, 1972; 
_ Berson, 1 1975; and McKinney et al., 1975). Each ‘of these studies used 


a systenatic observation of those student behaviors which ——* to be 


4 
e 


relevant to the learning task. 

s Thus, it would seem that because the teaching frocasa involves | / 
— — an’ instructional plan, che process can be judged. successful, iy 
to the extent that evident are — in learning. The eo of an | 

; / instructional plan, on the other hand, ts! better judged by the extent | . 
to which students achieve the instructional objectives. ‘The distinction " 
is, consequently, an example of product va. process evaluation. -Where ‘ 
— assessment exercises measute both teaching Pa learning Peayles, 


classroom “observation schenes should measure doth teaching and learning 
activities. ; ; . Sea — ae ee : 


* F 


— ae. gee ok | . 4, 

. z a oum, then, the classroom process contains at least - three ¢ com- 
ponents: what is being taught, how it 1s being taught, and the reac- 
tion sie the student to the teaching. : ; 

PS Le a4 Pp a 
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: ae General Characteristics of Classroom chseryation Scales, 

“In pa to — four, "het types of classroom observation 
scales can meastire the effectiveness of the classroom process?"; — 
schemes seem to. have been constructed to — the — process 
as a similtaneous actaity involving both teaching iy learning. Of 
ithe many, widely er scales, most seas —— noe this yoane 
‘type of measurement for the — reasons. 

First, a large number of the scales are designed as "dyadic" ee 
¥ gures (e.g., Flanders, 1970). With a dyadic inatrimaak, the ———— 
focuses on a one-to-one interaction between the teacher and an tndi~ 


vidual student. During an entire class period, however. ohana only | a 


sir +euall progertion of the classroom process, “as low as 10 percent, has 


: been found to involve dyadic interactions (Anderson and Scott, 1977). 
"A dyadic type a observation echedule cannot, therefore, be — 


representative of the entirety of the classroom process. Rather, it 


seems more appropriate for abserving individual or small group tutorial g 


-eftuations than large, group-based ‘classroom instruction. 

Second, observation scales are not typically designed for a bel 
ae simultaneous observation of teaching and learning activities. The 
joint observation of — two variables seens necessary, if the entire S 
— process is to be measured. * That: is, a measure of student 
involvement seems of relatively little use wheg there is no correspond- 


ing measure of the activity intended for student involvement, and vice 


a: 


a 


* versa. Thus, where dyadic — tend to measure only a ‘segment 


\ 


‘of content and/or objective which provides the framework for the selec-_ 


among — objectives. Thus, ‘ip would seen that since content 


necessary to use an cisarvabias scale. Nevertheless, it would seen that 


of the —— process, nonsimultaneous observations of teaching and 


learning eliminate one entire: ditiension of the process. 


Third, shvervation ‘scales generally do not account for ‘the type ~ 


ot -” 


tion of teaching and learning activities by teachers. Perhaps different. 
; : \ | e 


teaching methods are appropriate for different. types of content \énd/or : 


instructional ob echivens Or, whereas student involvement in learning - 


may not vary according to the- ‘teaching methods used within a type of | | 
content and/or — student involvenent nay difter substantially | 
and/or objectives’ provide the basis for an instructional plan, content 
and/or objectives should be the basis for ‘observation. 

In addition to the’ three — reasons that: ‘moat classroom observa- - 
tion scales seem ‘thaversoriate Tor measuring. the classroom process, ’ 
there isa ‘final consideration. The-fifth question, "What training and/or 


skitls' are required for classroom observation?", addresses the concerns | 


> the. eimplic of the coding Procedure is directly proportional to 


observers' ob etivity. Asa consequence, coding classroom process 
o* 


‘es’ 


observations should be relatively simple. The primary — kor 
——— these observations should be learning the definitions of the 


activity categories o be coded’ and ee practice in using the scale. . 


To summarize, th characteristics of most classroom observation 


, scales seem to pose diffiéulties for observing the entirety of the 


o 


: rd ' — 
- 2 w ⸗ 
v“. — eg |e ' 
’ 


‘ : - 
* 


. &e 


— process. Based on these considerations, a useful observa- * 


— should include. a coding of the -type of objective,, or con- , 


che clansrooe biome may be a 


achese. ‘should also. include a soding of non-instryetional ———— 
———— a useful observation should include a. ‘coding of learner acti- 


“vittes that ‘are deemed either relevant or interesting to- observe. 


These three i dae ‘of sbuaccutions should be- relatively simple to code 


and easy “to decipher. 


3. Possible Uses of Classroom Process Observation 


tn reference to question six, "What type of information from a 


classroom observation would be useful to teachers?", an cbwervation 


td 


scale should provide the following types of information. — 1t 
should provide the teacher with a general portrayal of the group’ 8 

| 
involvement during —* instructional period. Second, ‘the sinha should 


provide information — the involvement of particular students that 


_can be —— to the entire classroom Process. That is, the observa~ 


tion should indicate particular students’ involveneht during an instruc- 


tional activity for particular type ‘of objective. ‘Both types of 


information could then be used as a basis for determining the effective- 


ness of teaching methods for the entire class in general and for-indi- 


_ vidual students in particular. Brestmablys those activities which 


consistently. elicited a low degree at student {volvement would be the - 
ones subject to revision. ‘Benge, students may benefit Sted a classroot 
observation (question seven) as a — of teachers using those methods 


which seem to have — for high student” involvement arid discarding 


those which do not. | 


| 10 tS 


te :, . 


’ aed to administrative activities, the © 


1 


a \ = , J 4 
ae a ; : , a | 
| Format of! the Classroom Process Scale r 

vs tS } . ‘The Classroom Progess Scale was constructed ‘on the basis: of the 


— —— mentioned in the preceding section. As a consequence, * 


a — are two independent variables to * iach on ‘the CPS: type of | 
bee conten, presented and type of teaching method. . 
— 


\ ~ 


<t j . ' “Type of content" refers to the type of learning students are sup- , 
a posed te attain with the aid. of materials * methods. Based on ‘the 


previously stated ——— of the three content ‘types (page 5), the 


oe F learning, — ‘for sich content category in the. ces is as follows: 
a 1) infcrnation requires’ the student to recall facts and genirsttzattons; 
2) a concept requires ‘the student to pues information; and, 3) Pro- 
* cedures require the student to manipulate serial or sequential information. 
” peyof teaching method" represents general —— — of iastruc~ 
tional materials and activities. . In the CPS teaching methods are cate- 
gorized as: | ) NP ) 


Ge * 
A) tne lecture method, which refers to the teacher's pre- 
rs dominantly verbal presentation of LeAbENCh onal material; 
‘ — W 
2) the classroom discourse method, which refers to. a ‘series ‘ 
of teacher question-student response. situations in which 
P the teacher, in addition to asking questions, uses ‘the 
, Students’ answers as a BREINEROATS for mini-lectures on 
the material; : ; f 


| ev 

mI ee 3) the seatwork —— which is characterized by individual 
students working on an assigned task at their desks. The 
task may have been either a yeiting or tending assignment; 


oe 4) the group work method, which - characterized by two, or 
more students working together on an assignment; k 


8 AS -5) - the discussion method, which is characterized by students’ 

‘ _ verbal exchange. The teacher interrupts the dialogue to 

* either allow another student to participate or to focus 
the d poets on the totesdac topic; 

6) the —————— —* which is characterized by — 

a medium as film strips, slides, and audio recording 

a ae for group inatructions; and, eum 


3 


ees’ 


e- 


| 


v 


-| 


. gories of "administration" and "none" are uged to denote these activities. 


to the teacher. Every —— ——— the intended focal — of: ‘4 


‘ 
- 


: 7) thé recitation method, which refers to students orally : 
reviewing previously learned material, either as a group 4, 
: ie Crs chen? or individually. 


ae / * . . J : ; , , 3 t 
Because. some of the classroom activities are’ hon-instructional, cate- he 


The dependent variable coded on the CPS is student tovolvengat ta 


« 


— Student involvement in learning reters to the amount of 
* the student is engaged in task relevant behavior. Andersot's: 


“a976) observation schedule is used to —— student behavior a 
task-relevant. or non-task-relevant. . | 


| The areangeuant of the thes classroom process variables used in — 


the original CPS is displayed in — 1. J — 


— ao age q 


Method _of Coding cps Observations " in — 
‘The CPS cgn be used by either two abeervers working, rogactio®’ “in 


coding the —— process F by a single observer trained ‘in coding 
both student cand teacher behaviors. " : | ts 

When — are two Uservers, one mescnae the behavior of “randomly 
pre-selected students. Fach aragen, is — ‘for\five. seconds ‘and 2 : 
one second is taken to code sé behavior into one of four categories: 
“paying attention to the task, working’ alone on 1 the task, working with: 


significant others on the task; and ai in: behavior that is “not 


Pa 


: relevant to the learning task. — minute ten students are observed 


and ‘coded. . For each minute, then, a ‘percent of the ‘observed students * J 
who are involved ia learning can be computed. Also, over all ‘of. the | , , 


instructional minutes, a percent of time-on-task_ for each student can’ 


0 


be ‘computed. Meanvhile, the — observer is MAECRINE: and Aetentng F 


* 
a? « 
/ 


“i 
* ‘ ‘ 3 - 
: 19 — 
4 Fy —— —W — I —* 


J J $ * hy a * rag — 
oe ein Ok —— * 

4 a fe a > be ] R ‘ * 
eae a a ‘ 7 11 4 

27 * wh Bg ; i é, F 
ey student attention and the nature of the instruction are observed. This 
, Sg ie P observation is coded in two parts.. First, the type of content, and/or- 
— — objective intended for student ‘learning is coded 4a one of the. three. 

"Ore 4 ⸗ 
on a categories Shay information, concepts, and procedures) ; Chen: the type he: 
— — — of teaching nethod used to coumihicate the. sontent is coded in one of - : 

a “ : seven categories: (dees, Iheture, discussion, seatwork, etc.). This 


* 


‘method of coding permits Seachina activities to be coordinated with 


~ 


: student task-televant activities for. each 30 decénd jerked "of classroom 


‘ 


oe) seine! . a ae 4 — — 
9— et . Whien there isa single observer coding both: teacher ‘and student | F 
: J * “activities, the amount of: observation time’ per code is 10 secondé,. / , The 
(es ‘ observer watches each student and ‘Latens to the heachar for 8 seconde 
i The behavior of the student and ‘the instructional activity are then - | . 
a ae coded in the — described above. Every minute, —— six * 
‘ students are ‘observed and coded. Like the two-observer metiiod, the. 
i‘. “4 single-observer coding method pernits a percent of tine-on-task in each’ 
. ) ee of teaching activity tobe —— over. all the. instructional 
— an * minutes for each student. — — J 
ee Ee eee A n 
a. Map Displays of CPS Information os sae 
F P a om? . The type of display: selected to communicate information ‘obtained © : 
é = s * Sees the ces is a function of the _ Purpose. for which the CPS is used. cy : 
There are two general purposes’ for using Lace cps. One is to collect — ms . 
iu obearvation data on an individual classroom; the — is ba collect ; 5 
— — data on a group of sluverodiiny A ro, _ ee ; 
Y. ‘ 1 the €PS is ret to obtain information about a pa ticular —— = 
' : * F room, then’ the teacher. is most likely the audience. intending to use “that : A : 
e ae ae ; a ; : 


One 


wy —* — 


information. As a consequence, a graphical display, as Presented in 


“Figure 2, is ———— the most mae . Pictorially, a graph indicates ‘. 


‘the extent to which students were » engaged in — during each type 


— of Ane 0 gue — eee — see ge 3 - 
: a ce z If, on ther hand, the CPs is used to obtain tatorpation shout pace ‘ 
‘a sroup ‘of classrooms, then instructional soumasiate pe researchers ° 


are the most Likely audience. A tabular display of the information, = 


46 “such as the one in Table 1, is —* the most useful in this ; — 
ph Anstanee since the relevant statistics are presented. Numerically, the . 4 
, » : 
* : table indicates the at texcivencsé of. teaching methouis across classrooms 


yo ‘ 


. and/or different types of students. Where the characteristics used to 
: : ; *élatinguish students are few, a graphical depiition $ the tabular infor- i 
, mation may also be helpful. An example of a graphical display for group , 


information is presented in Figure 3. <9 a F aie 
» ; ry > * — 


Prior ‘Taouatr pects Using the CPS . 
The CPS has been. extensively. pilot tested. Also, it has been used 
in one. study and is being used in two additional studies. The major . i . ae 
* purpos⸗ of the pilot testing vas to ascertain ‘the feasibility of sais * 
— the CPs. This included both adninistrative feasibility and the extent , 
; F — to which several obe wver⸗ agreed in their coding. The — vere pe by 


quite positive. _ The average on-site inter-rater agreement for ‘the ea 


. — vas 91 pereant. For the teacher observations, the: 


, 


average on-site. inter-rater -AGreenent” Wes 88 percent. on ta, 
ad — In the study that * been completed (Anderson and Scott, 1977), oe 
a the. CPS was’ used for 101 ninth through twelfth grade students enrolled” | 
®. J in a single suburban high —* The purpose of the study was to tA sek. O% 


— — a 5 ’ j 
5* 
t : . F 3 
J 


“aptitude, low self-concept. The results. of the study indicated that _ oie 


learners. : ‘ ‘ 


devectats if there were particular — of teaching methods which are 


differentially related to the involvement ‘in learning of — types 
of students. Five types of teaching methods vere. ‘identified: : lecture, 


classroom discourse, seatwork, group work, and audio-visual. six types a 


of learners were: identified, on the basis of their scholastic, = hc 


‘and academic ‘aelf-concept: nuan aptitude, high self-concept; high 


— aptitude, low self-concept;, medium aptitude, high self-concept; nedium . P : * 


aptitude, low self-concept; low aptitude, high self-concept;/and low 


students with low apescuies and low — self-concept seem’to be_ 


ue most influenced by —— in. teaching ‘wethods. ‘Further, teach- 
ing methods which emphasize : one-way" coumunication (e.g., audio-visual 
and leéture) tended to ‘maxiinize div teceaces in student involvement 
— at different levels of scholastic, aptitide. While high — 


aptitu students were involved at a high level, low aptitude students 


‘ ’ : \ 
were not, Teaching methods which place the burden of responsibility © 


Jo, Yea rning on * student — — tended to maximize differ- 


ences fn student ———— between students at awe levels ¢ 


of academic 8 1f-concept. Finally, those teaching mathods which empha+ 


size — and a sharing of ————— kor learning | F 


(e.g-5 classroom discourse, group work) tended to be associated with * 


small ————— in student : Anvolvenent, ano the various groups of — 


—WV — 


One study in progress using the CPS involves a single observer coding 


of _svproriastely 60 students ‘in the fourth grade at one rural elementary 


(Us 
school. ‘The va ose of the study ‘1s to ———— — — 


— Rethods e more appropriate for satticiinn types of ‘content.~ 
. : 


: , Rtgs 3 2 
24 * 
j 15 $ 
i . S oe 4 ’ 

4 i . , i 
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“ ‘ | L. . 
* * 
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* 
* — ney 


results. = * 


tives.* e , ; : : ‘ 


extent when classroom discourse was used to teach conceptual objectives ; 


{than when the classroom discourse method was used to teach for informa- 


“a classroom discourse and finally activities alternating seatwork and 


Based on an thter-rater — of 98 percent for both teaching methods 
* and student ene rms > was obtained during atant hours of: pre-study 


observation, a preliminary analysis of the data indicates the following . 


J 


First, three of the four teachers taught for informational objec- rs 


fre 


tives and procedural objectives during each of 10 observed classes. ae 


_» Approximately 77 percent of the time was spent on seatwork and recita- -· 


tion activities. The remaining time was spent in classroom discourse, — 


— spent the majority of each clast — teaching coneeppil 
objectives. A Late da and seatvork ‘activities wav used in this 
class as the final activities in the instructional period. The recita-. “ 


tion and aeatonrk activities were used to teach for informational obje ; 


t 


3 
Second, students were found to be involved in learning to a greater 


tional objectives. Where an average of 87 percent of ‘the “student were 


« 


found to be on-task during classroom discourse for concepts, only 53 


: percent of the students were on-task during ‘classroom discourse for hae 
. yo if e 


— 9 — 


*8 


Third, when procedures were taught using first a demonstration, then — 


““glassroom discourse, 93 percent of the students were found to be on-task 


: for’ the entire instructional period. This finding does rot include, = —- 


— l . — 
howevet, class time that was used for administrative activities. Finally,. ‘ 
3 FF * r F * — 
a ; ; * 


— 
— we 
& 
wd 


° 


⸗ 


4 


approximately 15 percent of ea 


{ — \ 
Ee : ‘ . is . * 
. . 
4 ‘ee 

r . o-: 5 
3 * 


r 
‘ 
on 


class period was used for non-instruc- 


" tonal activities. 


re context ie the type of content and/or — being taught. The 


effects are the joint. acted of teaching and learning which occur 


dacine the implementation of . an| instructional plan. In terns of class- 


used to identify teaching ‘methods which 


2 


room practice, ae crs might 4 


are effective for a particular: group of students. Consequently, inef- 


fective ‘methods could be sttaduated. 


The ces can also be notf tied and used to determine the extent to 


which an instructional plan is being implemented. appropriately. Much 


Yor the eeaeaeen on — om instruction has compared Method A with 


Method B, — Ber ON differences in the implenentation of the . 


methods by\ different teachers. Hence, there is often large within-method 


variance. Sigaiticant differences between methods are made more di Ffi- 


cult to identify because of these large within-néthad variances. Through 


the use of the CPS classrooms in whith the plans ate not being implemented 


as designed can ye identified and eliminated from the aeueys 


In terms of sthoot’ learning resegrch, the CPS can be used to answer 


— * important questions concerning classroom instruction. Examples 


“of such questions would include: ? : 


.. 1. What is the relationship between various — entering 


characteristics and the percent of time they spend . in * classroom 
engaged in learning? . 


af 
Piel og 2. ‘Are ahere different ‘instructional methods that are differen- 


: tially effective for different instructional objectives? : : 
- -% 3. Are there different dastructiota methods that, are differen~ a 
‘tdally. effective for diffrent types of learners? . 
| 4. What is the optimal length of various teaching methods in terms 
—* a of student involvement in learning? That is, can teaching methods be bs. 
é categorized with respect to ‘thé length of time they can be eke beicre: 


C student involvenent in —— begins to fade? : 
To the\ — that the classroom process is an important element 


o, 


in ———— classroom tnstruction, ways must be found to gather 


— 


information about the classroom process. To this date, instruments. 4 
— | 


* 


capable of. gethering information about the entirety of the classroom 


gf 
: 


\ . : : 
process haye been unavailable. The Classroom Process Scale described = , 
in this paper is highly recommended ‘as an instrument to fill this ‘as 


oe apparent void. 
Yi 


— ay 
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‘Fig. 1 -- - The Classroom Process Scale 
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Fig. 2 -- Average Student Time+On-Task During a Class Period 
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